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maintained that a man by setting himself to be a thinker
might think himself out of practical politics altogether.
If Mill would come out of his tower-chamber of think-
ing and follow his human instincts it would be a great
deal better for him and for society. 'Mill,' he said,
'sees men as trees, walking.' He thought that some of
the writers in the 'Morning Star ' went rather too far in
their admiration for Mill and seemed to treat him as a
sort of sublime intellectual power commissioned to de-
liver oracles, and too great to be argued with by ordi-
nary human beings. The truth is, as I have said
before, that Bright's mind was narrowed down to the
promotion of the specific reforms which he had in his
mind and at his heart; and he could not be quite con-
vinced that anybody had any real business in public
life but to argue directly for or directly against those
schemes of reform. He had little admiration for the
university systems of England until men like Goldwin
Smith and the late Thorold Kogers came out as Eadical
politicians, and then he began to admit that there might
be some reason for the existence of such institutions.
He was the most heroic and devoted champion of the
Federal cause that England possessed during the great
American struggle; and of course he was a supporter
of the policy which sent out Lord Ripon and Sir
Stafford Northcote, as he then was, and Professor
Montague Bernard as commissioners to Washington to
arrange for arbitration on the 'Alabama' claims, and
the Convention of Geneva which finally settled them.
But Bright was by no means willing to approve of the
manner in which the American Government of that day
tried to make out what were called the cumulative
claims. He wrote and spoke sharply and clearly of
the lawyer-like or attorney-like manner in which some
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